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WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 

JoHN A. M. PAssMoRE. 


Pottsville, Pa. 


NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. 





I. Course of twenty lectures on Plants, 

II. Course of twenty lectures on Animals, 

III. General course of twenty lectures, 

IV. Course of three lectures on the Maples, 
Beeches and Oaks of our forests, . - 

V. Special lectures subject to negotiation. 


The above lectures are fully illustrated, and are accompanied 
by original charts of Classification, Paleontology and Geology. 


ADDREss, GRACE ANNA LEWIS, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


SHAWLS. 


Friends are invited to come and see our new Shawls. 
We have ali the correct shades and plain fabrics most 
sought after, and a full assortment to suit the tastes of 
gayer people. 

A handsome collection of India Shawls, some at 
three-quarters and some at one-half last year’s prices, 
and some plain shades in these which are being chosen 
by Friends. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


$200 and expenses. 
$200 « 
$200 ss 


- $45 “ 
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Our Seed Warehouses, the larges 
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filling of orders. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘'! still regerd THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
litera 
sed hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food forjjthe young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & HYE-G'LASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MAaGIc LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRaw- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN17 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 CHestnot Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
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RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


—= 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
8. R. Ricw 


THOMPSON SHoURDSs. 
1541 NN nioth St. 


t. 2212 Wallace Street, 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- 


Clement M. Biddle, 
LY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCE, { Dillwyn Parrish, 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specia growing and distributin 
ROSE ES.We have iat t e lavont ne  mosentees and bnewt 
dard sorts, in different siz: Seentes hnodt 
ae Over 450 choicest soonatas 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LypiA A. Murpsry, 


PLAIN and FANCY MIJ.LINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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PEN 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIoNs and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
IONS. sa@r-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 














NO. 908 ARCH STREET, Y)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


MADE SHOES. 


Rxhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


DRY GOODS. » WM. H. JONES, 


REGULAR HAND- 
‘SHOHS ACVA 
-ANVH dv Indra 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
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N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., No. 1508 Brown Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, The attention of our Readers is called to 
The largest, best, and most productive a Bieter 8% in THE STUDENT, 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Ear 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
100.000 Peach Trees of the Society of Friends in 
’ ’ 
Strawberries, Grapes, SCHOOL AND HOME 
’ i i > 
Blackberries, etc., ete. Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. D. H. FORSYTHE, } Eprrors, 
M. H. GARRETT, 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP.0O.,N. J. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





°RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


& R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


[ues AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquiia J. Linvit1, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 





915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


WANTED. —A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN,— 
Friend preferred—for light duties in the country. 
Address, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 


'ANTED.—Board in Friends’ family for aunt and 


niece; neighborhood of 10th & Arch preferred. Terms must 
be moderate. Address in writing, T. L., Office INT. AND JOURNAL. 


W4 NTED—SITUATION WITH AN IN TEL- 
ligent farmer for a boy 17 years of age, one 15 years and 


one 13 years. Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


frok SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 

















PLEASANT ROOMS AND A COMFORTABLE 


Home can be had with Friends, Corner, of Washington 
Street and South Avenue, Media, Del. Co., Pennsylvania. 








ae 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.--LECTUREs. 


The seventeenth lecture of the course will be deliy. 
ered on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 24, at 7,30 PM 
by S. K. Murdock, of Philadelphia. ’ 

Subject: “ The Cultivation of the Human Voice,” with 
illustrative readings. 

The friends of the College are invited. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Presr, 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 








— __ CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 








Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. Bartray, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE, 
(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 








The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made, 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING, 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. C0., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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LITTLE MINISTRIES. 

ASINGLE word is a little thing, 

But a soul may be dying before your eyes 
For lack of the comfort a word may bring, 

With its welcome help and its sweet surprise. 
Akindly look costs nothing at all, 

But a heart may be starving for just one glance, 
That shall show by the eyelid's tender fall 

The help of a pitying countenance. 
It is easy enough to bend the ear 

To catch some tale of sore distress ; 
But men may be fainting beside us here, 

For longing to share their weariness. 
These gifts nor silver nor gold may buy, 

Nor the wealth of the richest of men bestow, 
But the comfort of word, or ear, or eye, 


FRIENDS, BY GEORGE FOX. 
Frrenps,—Dwell in the living spirit, and quench not 
the motions of it in yourselves, nor the movings of 
it in others ; though many have run out and gone be- 
yond their measures, yet many more have quenched 
the measure of the Spirit of God, and have become 
dead and dull, and have questioned through a false 
fear; so there has been hurt both ways. Therefore 
be obedient to the power of the Lord, and his spirit ; 
war with that Philistine that would stop up your 
wells and springs. And the belief in the power 
keeps the spring open, and none to despise prophecy, 
neither to quench the spirit; so that all may be kept 
open to the spring, that every one’s cup may run over. 
For you may all prophesy one by one, and the spirit 
ofthe prophets is subject to the prophets. Would 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, said Mosesin his 
time, when some found fault; but the last time is 
the Christian’s time, who enjoys the substance, Christ 
Jesus ; and his church is called a priesthood, offering 
up spiritual sacrifices; and his church are his be- 
lievers in the light. And so in the light every one 
should have something to offer; and to offer an 
offering in righteousness to the living G_, else they 
are no priests ; and such as quench the spirit cannot 
offer, but become dull. I will pour out of my § rit 
upon all flesh, in the last time, saith the Lord, which 
is the true Christian’s time ; God’s sonsand daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams; and on my 
servants and handmaids I will pour out of my: spirit 
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in those days, and they shall prophesy. Now, 
Friends, if this be fulfilled, servants, handmaids, sons, 
daughters, old men, young men, every one is to feel 
the Spirit of God, by which you may see the things of 
God, and declare them to his praise; for with the 
heart man doth believe, and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation; first, he has it in his 
heart, before it comes out of his mouth; and this is 
beyond that brain-beaten, heady stuff which man has 
long studied about the saints’ words which the holy 
men of God spake forth as they were moved ofthe 
Holy Ghost. 

So with the Holy Ghost, and with the light and 
power of God, do you build upon Christ, the fo unda- 
tion and life; and by the same heavenly light and 
power and spirit do you labor in the vineyard, and 
do you minister and speak forth the things of God, 
and do you dig for your pearls: therefore bring them 
forth, and let them beseen how they glisten. Friends, 
you see how men and women can speak enough for 
the world, for merchandise, for husbandry, the 
ploughman for his plough; but when they should 
come to speak for God, they quench the Spirit, and 
do not obey God’s will. 

But come, let us see what the wise merchants 
can say; have they found the pearl and field, and 
purchased the field which yields those glorious glis- 
tering pearls? Let us see, what can you say for God 
and that heavenly merchandise? What can the 
ploughman say for God with his spiritual plough? 
Is the fallow-ground ploughed up? has he abundance 
of the heavenly seed of life? So, whatcan the heav- 
enly husbandman say ?—has he abundance of spirit- 
ual fruit in store? What can the thresher say—has 
he gotten the wheat out of the sheaf, the heavenly 
wheat, with his heavenly flail? And let ussee, what 
can the spiritual ploughman, husbandman, and 
thresher, say for God; and how have they labored in 
the vineyard, that they may have their penny? 
Some are breakers of clods in the vineyard, some are 
weeders, some are cutting off the brambles and bush- 
es, and fitting the ground, and cutting up the roots 
with the heavenly axe for the seed, some are harrow- 
ing in, some are gathering and laying up the riches. . 
So you may see, here are merchants, ploughmen, 
harrowers, weeders, reapers, threshers, in God’s vine- 
yard, yet no one is to find fault with another, butall 
laboring in their places, praising the Lord, looking 
to him for their wages, their heavenly penny of life 
from the Lord of life. 
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So none are to quench the spirit, nor to despise 
prophecy, lest ye limit the Holy One ; and every one 
is to minister as he hath received the grace, which 
hath appeared to all men, which brings salvation ; so 
that the Lord’s grace, his light, his truth, and the 
spirit, and power, may have the passage and the rule 
in all men and women; that by it and from it in all 
he may have the glory, who is blessed for ever and 
ever. The Lord hath said: “ From the rising of the 
sun to the going down ef the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles.” Now mark, Friends, this 
is a large space wherein God’s name shall be great. 
And the Lord further saith: “In every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering; 
for my name shall be great among the heathen, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” Now mark, Friends, this heaven- 
ly incense, and pure offering, is a spiritual offering, 
which is to be offered by the spirit to God, who is a 
spirit; then here none quenches the spirit of God in 
his own heart; and all such come under the title of 
the royal priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices ; 
which royal priesthood has a priest that lives for 
ever, Christ Jesus. 

And, Friends, do not quench the spirit, nor abuse 
the power; when it moves and stirs in you, be obe- 
dient; but do not go beyond, nor add to it, nor take 
from it; for if you do, you are reproved, either for 
going beyond or taking from it. And when any have 
spoken forth the things of the Lord, by his power 
and spirit let them keep ‘n the power and spirit that 
keeps them in the humility, that when they have 
spoken forth the things of God, they are neither 
higher nor lower, but still keep in the power, before 
and after ; and being obedient to the spirit and pow- 
er of God, it keeps them from deadness, and alive to 
God, and keeps them in a sense that they do not go 
beyond and run out, as some you know have done ; 
and all that hath come for want of living in the pow- 
er of God, and in his spirit, which keeps all things in 
subjection and in order, and in the true fear of the 
Lord, always to feel the presence of the Lord is with 

ou. 
Come, fishermen, what have you caught with your 
nets? Whatcan yousay for Ged? Your brethren 
Peter and John, fishermen, could say much for God. 
Read in the Actsand you may see; I would not 
have you degenerate from the spirit. 

Sheperds and herdsmen, where are you? What 
can you say now for God, whose abiding is much in 
the fields? David, Jacob, and Amos, your fellow- 
shepherds and herdsmen (do not you see?) they 
could say much for God. I would have you to be 
like unto them, and not to degenerate from their 
spirit. 

Come tradesmen, tent-makers, physicians, and 
custom-men, what can you say for God? Do not you 
read that your fellow-tradesmen in ages past could 
say much for God? Do not degenerate from their 
spirit. Do not you remember the accusations of the 
wise and learned Grecians, when the apostles 
preached Christ among them, that they were called 
poor tradesmen and fishermen! Therefore be faith- 
ful. The preachers of Jesus Christ now are the same 
to the wise of the world as then. G. F. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MY RESPONSIBILITY TO GOD AND HIg 
CHURCH. 


I HAVE read many articles in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL relating to the decline in our Societ 
and the means to renew the interest, life, etc, Thave 
also marked the similarity and dissimilarity, ond 
now wish to express a few impressions that rest on 
my mind regarding the subject, only asking that what 
I say may be weighed by the light of truth, and con- 
sidered by experience and observation. I do not 
deny the truths that to a certain extent we are “ our 
brother’s keeper.” Yet there is a condition for usto 
come into before we can properly keep ourselves and 
unless we can do this it is not to be expected we will 
be of much assistance to our brother. That we have 
individual responsibilities distinct from collective 
ones is certain, yet to be able to acta wise part in the 
collective, we must fulfil the individual. We as a go. 
ciety organiz:tion profess to be governed by the op- 
eration of the spirit of God, by his immediate voice 
to us in the soul, then if we turn a listening ear to 
this teacher we wili not go far astray. We do also 
believe that God will direct us in all things aright; 
whether it be in selecting a home, or in building a 
church organization. This granted, we should con- 
sult this Divine spirit in all we do, and rest assured 
we will find a home congenial, and be enabled to as- 
sist in building up an organization congenial too, 
God will not let his work stop for time nor ability if 
we wait on him and are obedient, Then is there not 
a mistake somewhere, if we locate in a certain place 
and find that there is no religious organization that 
is home for us? We feel the situation keenly, 
and why do we not go in and become a part of the 
flock, no matter as to name of church. Alas! there 
is a profound sanctum builded in the inner life that 
cannot become reconciled to the forms and ceremo- 
nial paraphernalia of other professions ; we can wor- 
ship, to be sure, then, in the spirit of “ our fathers,” 
but still we feel that we have no lot nor parcel with 
them. Then what are wetodo? Did werealizethe 
directing hand of God to take us out in this wilder- 
ness to be thus separated, and hungering for that food 
and spiritual fellowship so good to us under different 
location? It is true that we can live honestly and 
soberly in any locality, yet to feel this isolation is in- 
deed hard to bear. I must query close, knowing as I 
do by a degree of experience these things verified. 
Has there not been an eagerness to procure the finan- 
cial landed interests that exceeded the spiritual? 
Have we not gone beyond our guide and acted too 
hastily, else we might have consulted and weighed 
the matter, and others desiring the same thing been 
drawn to our centre and settled with an assurance 
that out of this body should grow a living church or- 
ganization, the two interests being so blended that 
all would have been well. 

I blame no one for desiring a home, and under the 
pressure of limited means to go west to obtain it; 
but the need of proper waiting and moving by the 
guide is surely advisory where our lives and those of 
our children would not be that of constant hunger, 
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yes soul hunger. How this dwarfs a part of our use- 
fulness in life, and deprives us of that high develo p- 
ment of spiritual culture so dear to us in the sympa- 
thy of that fellowship by the knowledge of the es- 
tablishment of an inner sanction. I have been made 
to mourn by the repeated reflection of some as to 
the elder portion of our membership being the cause 
of our decline. I do not say thatit is not so in places, 
‘but I would desire to draw all minds away from the 
thought that “my brother or sister stand in my way 
to eternal life.” Oh, let us look to our individual 
responsibilities to God, and we will not see the fault 
of our frailties to rest so heavily upon some one else. 
Let us look to the life of our would-be Lord and Sa- 
yiour,and not cast away our birth-right for a trifle. 
Is it not a lack of individual interest that is sapping 
the foundation of our Zion? Then let us not lay it 
at any one’s door but ourown, and see that it opens 
to the gentle touches of that voice which says, “ my 
gon, give me thy heart.” Give me, the divine prin- 
ciple of all good, thy first, second and last affection. 

No need of our hands being idle or our work a 
failure ; no need of experiment of that or the other 
plan to see if we will succeed, for if it be of God it 
will stand, but if it be of men it will come to naught. 
The first work most be done in us, to cleanse the 
sanctuary, fit for the holy spirit to dwell in, that he 
need not come and go, knocking but to have the 
door of our life opened so that he could come in and 
dwell there. .We remember that Jesus told his dis- 
ciples that they must “ tarry at Jerusalem until they 
were endued with power from on high.” Ido not 
wish to discourage any one, neither can can I speak 
flattery to blind, but I wish that we may come to 
know what foundation we are buildingon. If we 
think we know the seeming errors of others let us 
double our diligence to know our calling of God sure. 
It seems to me there is no other church organization 
with such broad freedom ; any one has the liberty to 
speak ; and if God be for him who shall be against 
him. 

It does seem to me that the greatest hinderance 
to our progress is the failure on our part to recognize 
our individual responsibilities to God first and then 
collectively to him and to our fellow men. If we all 
were to labor to do this there would be no eye to 
see an uncharitable spot or wrinkle, and if each 
knows the spirit of the Lord to be on the throne, we 
will know of the reception of a crown, and if each 
receive a crown the church will be the crowning 
hope of all. Mary G. Smita. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


THE DUTIES OF THE MEMBERS 
TO THE MEETING, AND THE DUTIES OF THE MEET- 
ING TO ITS MEMBERSHIP:' 
I APPREHEND all here assembled will acknowl- 
edge that we have met for the consideration of a sub- 
ject that bears directly upon that which concerns us 
more than all else in life. The expression of an as- 
semblage of believers upon this point, will always be 


tRead at a Conference held at Rising Sun, Md., under the aus- 


pices of the Visiting Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, by 
E. R. Buffington. 


in the affirmative; yet if we allow the general drift 
of human life, and that to which we give our ener- 
gies, time, and wealth, to give the answer, they will 
not always correspond. Hence if life is not always 
found in the channels we acknowledge it should be, 
what can be done in a society capacity to encourage 
us to conduct it there? 

In the first place, we are supposed to have faith 
in the existence of a God, through whom, by a fiat 
of creation, we came to exist, and to whom we owe 
adoration and praise, which tan only be profitably 
given by the performance of that he wills shall be 
done, and leaving undone that which his law pro- 
hibitss Further, we hold that each individual issup- 
plied with a measure of Divine spirit, subject to the 
laws of growth and development, in common with 
mind and matter. With these truths as a basis, as I 
understand it, it is for society to intelligently consider 
the workings of the spirit in the human breast, inall 
its phases of development, and adopt itself thereto, 
not allowing its machinery to be beyond the concep- 
tion of youth and the uninitiated, yet be also able to 
offer to such as have climbed to the higher altitudes 
of spirit life, an opportunity of communing through 
their own individuality with a common God. It 
should look after the welfare of its members, with 
the same solicitude that Christian parents do after 
the well-being of their children, and as before men- 
tioned, adapt itself to their age and conditions, and 
if any should chance to fall, with tender regard en- 
deavor again to place them upon their feet. 

The duty of society towards its older members 
has been ably considered by minds fully qualified for 
the purpose, and their conclusions became readable 
matter upon the pages of our book of discipline. It 
would be well for each member to ponderit well, and 
livingly act upon its many noble recommendations. 
There may have been a time in the history of society 
when its rigid enforcement was in keeping with the 
age, yet we well know that in the onward and up- 
ward march of mind, and development of man, parts 
became obsolete by the force of surrounding circum- 
stances, others demanding a difference in adminis- 
tration. Let the society not be too prone to cut off, 
but accept the Master’s lesson, to meet the erring half 
way, impress them with the idea that society recog- 
nizes the fallibility of human nature, hence liability 
to err, and as Christian parents, desires their return, 
and needs their presence in the fold from which they 
have strayed. Society should have under its care 
and most earnest concern, that which is calculated to 
impress the very young mind with the necessity of 
obeying parents and guardians, in order to be happy ; 
that proper conduct and bearing towards playmates 
are stepping stones to something better. Let the 
youth understand that the society does not demand 
that old heads shall be placed on young shoulders 
before God’s aliotted time; yet let them ever be en- 
couraged to turn a listening ear to the whisperings of 
their innerlife, and to follow its leadings, whereby all 
the passions of youth, that have been supplied in the 
economy of nature, will work together for good. In 
church government, let there be an endeavor when- 


| ever qualification will warrant, (not making age a 
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test for that qualification), tospread the work through- 
out its membership, creating in the bosom of each 
member a feeling of responsibility for the welfare of 
the organization ; the feeling will then be, it is “our 
society ” instead of—as is too much the case—“ your 
society.” 

In this age of activity the spirits of youth, as 
well as of those who are older, demand some- 
thing to do,and when that something is not sup- 
plied a waning of interest will often be the result. 
Hence the query, “ Does its machinery need any re- 
pair?” Ido not hold the opinion there should be 
much subtracted from that we already have, but pos- 
sibly some additions to meet the wants which, the 
experience of two centuries proves, have not been 
fully provided for; not only does experience prove 
this, but intelligent conclusions as well, founded on 
observation, as we note the workings of a spirit life, 
and the laws of development that cluster around 
that innate principle, demanding digestible food that 
can be properly assimilated, so as to nourish and pro- 
duce a growth to a higher standard, wherein we 
may be enabled, as the result of a condition, to hold 
our meetings in accordance with the injunction of 
George Fox, “ hold all your meetings in the power of 
God.” 

To hold a meeting in accord with this injunction 
is not a voluntary matter, and cannot be done unless 
the heart is first in a proper condition ; then what- 
ever can be done that is not contrary to established 
truths, to lead the undeveloped, step by step, to this 
needful condition, comes most certainly within the 
province of society. Creating an interest in religious 
matters is part of its most vital work, the legitimate 
result of an interest would be a seeking after, and 
where there is a seeking, according to recorded 
promises, there will be a finding. Society is but in- 
dividuals in a collective capacity, and will partake 
of the nature of the individuals composing it. 

We, as members of the Society, owe to the organ- 
ization a certain portion of our time, wealth and tal- 
ents, and just so far as we fail to give them, are we 
derelict to our highest duty, laying waste golden op- 
portunities which God has given us, to work out the 
grand interest and purpose of human life. If we are 
dilatory in attendance and attend only when it suits 
our convenience, causing no sacrifice, and endeavor 
to transmit the work to other shoulders,—the Socie- 
ty will partake of the same deadness and want of 
life in all its workings. If we hold our purses with 
an unyielding grasp, refusing to contribute the com- 
paratively small pittances which society demands, 
aside from the loss of a guarded education for their 
children, and the proper working of society’s mech- 
anism, we have as’a result, dilapidated meeting- 
houses, shingleless sheds, shutters awry upon one 
hinge, etc.,an unseemly and unsightly memorial of 
the Society of Friends, saying to the passer-by, and 
to qur children, who are prone to watch our every 
act, that, while we believe in decorating our homes, 
and riding in costly carriages, we do not consider that 
the place of worship, and consequently the purpose 
for which it was erected, are worthy the thought, 

time and expenditure bestowed upon other matters. 





Weare allendowed with a certain degree of talent ang 
originality, which it is our duty to exercise, accord. 


ing to ability,—and so add to the general Store-housg 


of pure, intelligent thought. In conclusion, While 
we may thus give expression, in a general Way, upon 
what we consider to be the duty of society and its 
members, we dare not go beyond the line which 
limits man’s agency, and assume to give forth re 
deeming laws for individual control; by so doing we 
would be assuming a prerogative that belongs ¢x. 
clusively to God, hence the necessity of unbounded 
charity. If to a member upon retiring into the cloget 
there should come an echo to adhere to established 
customs, deviating not to the right or left, there tg 
remain, is his or her vital work, and it is not for 
others to hand them as lifeless adherers to a line of 
tradition, but with charity, be equally faithful in the 
fulfilment of the law, agreeable to their own concep. 
tions. Comparable toa piece of machinery which 
requires some parts to run swiftly, there are always 
other parts, intended to regulate that velocity, and 
prevent rapid revolutions through centrifugal force, 
from bursting it asunder. Hence, with all our the. 
ories, we are obliged, at last, to resolve individual 
action into the nutshell of established Quakerism, 
retire into the closet of prayer, commune with God, 
and render obedience to our highest light. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS} 
IT is related that Aristippus, having been asked 
what things boys ought to learn, said, “those things 
which they will practice when they become men, 
Never since has the question been more clearly or 
more fairly answered. 

If we would profit by the old Greek’s advice it 
becomes us to consider well what our boys will prae- 
tice when they become men, and our girls when they 
become women, that we may be guided in the things 
which we shall teach them now as boys and girls, 

It is my part, to-day, passing by the practice of 
those obvious duties arising from our relations to 
our Maker, our families, our neighbors, the commn- 
nity and the state, to call attention more particular- 
ly to the preparation of the boys and the girls for 
those things which they will practice, either as 
means of earning their daily bread, or for advancing 
the material interests of the world, and with it the 
march of civilization. 

What are the things which our boys will prac- 
when they become men? Some will enter the pro- 
fessions, as physicians, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
but by far the greater number will become our busi- 
ness men, our merchants, or our farmers, machinists, 
carpenters or other artisans. I fully believe that the 
training of which I shall here speak, and which is 
now conceded to be most admirably adapted to the 
needs of the latter larger class, is equally well adap- 
ted to the needs of the former, and is to be especial- 
ly commended as a means of general education. 

The practice of apprenticing boys to learn their 
trades has, during the present generation, fallen into 


1 Read at the Educational Conference, 16th and Race Streets, 
Fhiladelphia, Third month 6, 1886. 
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general disuse, from various causes, and it has be- 
come a serious question with many parents what 
they shall do with their sons. The extensive intro- 
duction of machinery into all the industrial arts has 
revolutionized the practice of those arts, and calls for 
men skilled in the sciences of mechanics and me- 
chanism, and in the arts of design and construction. 
Schools of practical mechanics and of mechanical 
engineering have arisen, in which it has been found 
necessary to teach more or less of practical shop 
work in connection with laboratory work. Out of 
this, and building upon the kindergarten idea of 
work, has been evolved the modern Manual Train- 
ing School. The new system and the new schools 
received their greatest impetus at the Centennial Ex- 
position in this city in 1876, in the exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work from two Russian technical schools. 

That these schools have met with popular favor, 
are filling a great want, and have come to stay, is 
clear when we examine the records of the typical 
one, that at St. Louis, Mo. “From the testimony of 
parents, the physical, intellectual, and moral effect of 
the school is exceedingly satisfactory.” 

The manual training school does not attempt to 
teach any trade, nor to have its students make any- 
thing having a market value, but it seeks to combine 
with the culture of the mind such a training of the 
hand and the eye as will make of the boy a well 
rounded, active, useful man. It seeks to educate the 
whole boy, his hand and his eye as wellas his mind. 
While he learns no one trade he learns the funda- 
mental principles underlying all the industrial arts, 
and he acquires such a knowledge of the use of tools, 
and of the properties of materials, and such a facility 
of graphical language, as will enable him readily to 
learn any trade, or will be of great advantage to him 
in‘any calling; and this without the sacrifice of any 
important intellectual study. 

Let me describe an ideal school of this character, 
one which I hope will soon become real.!_ A descrip- 
tion of it may be suggestive of what may be done in 
the same direction, to a certain extent, in other 
schools. It is planned after a personal inspection 
and a careful examination of most of the schools of 
this class in our country, and after many years of per- 
sonal observation and experience in such work. 

The course of instruction will cover four years, 
and will include the following studies:—in Mathe- 

matics: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry, analytical and descriptive geometry; in 

Seience: physical geography, botany, physics, 
physiology, chemistry, mensuration and surveying, 
natural history, descriptive astronomy, and rhechan- 
ick ; in Language and Literature: English grammar, 

spelling, composition, rhetoric, critical study of Eng- 
lish classics, ancient and modern history? 

In addition to these, which may be considered 
the intellectual studies of the school, there will be 
two lines of manual training exercises, one in Draw- 
ing, including penmanship, and the other a course in 


1A proposed annex to Swarthmore College. 


*For the English there may be substituted Latin, French, or 
German, if desired ; or one of these may be taken as an extra study 
in certain cases. 
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Shop Practice. These will mutually complement 
each other, and to a considerable extent will they be 
complementary to the science studies. They will oc- 
cupy about two-fifths of the student’s time; about 
twice as much time being given to the shop-work as 
to the drawing. The drawing will consist of: 1. 
Free-hand drawing, designed to educate the sense of 
form and proportion ; to teach the eye to observe ac- 
curately, and to train the hand to delineate rapidly 
the forms of existing objects, or of ideal ones; 2. 
Mechanical drawing, including the use of instruments 
and materials, the construction of geometrical prob- 
lems, and the study of projections, plans, elevations, 
sections, intersections, and developments, the con- 
struction of shades, shadows, and perspectives; 3. 
Technical drawing, including the conventional signs 
and colors, the applications of the art to structural 
and shop drawing, and the study of proportions and 
details of machinery and structures. 

The shop work will consist of courses of instruc- 
tion in carpentry and joining, wood-carving, wood- 
turning, and pattern making; in forging, drawing 
out, upsetting, bending, punching, and welding iron 
and steel; in making and tempering tools; in mould- 
ing and casting in plaster, brass, and iron; in vise 
work, in chipping, filing, scraping, fitting, tapping, 
and reaming; in the machine shop, in hand and en- 
gine turning, lathe filing, polishing, boring, screw-cut- 
ting, milling, etc. There will also be instruction in 
soldering and brazing; in plumbing; and in gas and 
steam pipe cutting and fitting. The steam engine 
and boilers will receive careful study, and students 
will be exercised in their management and care. 

The course will close with the construction of a 
complete machine by each student, or by a group of 
students, who will be required to make all the draw- 
ings and patterns (so far as the facilities of the shop 
will permit), to mould and cast some or all of the 
parts, and to do, or direct, all the hand and machine 
work necessary to properly finish the machine; also 
to write a description of the machine, with the math- 
ematical and mechanical, or other reasons for the 
character of the design, and for the dimensions and 
forms of the parts. Upon the completion of the en- 
tire course a certificate, or diploma, will be given. 

Of course so complete a school requires a large 
amount of apparatus and machinery, which, for- 
tunately, in this case, is nearly all at hand, since work 
of this character has been looked forward to for at 
least a dozen years. But very much of the appara- 
tus is comparatively inexpensive, and the drawing 
and nearly all of the hand work can be done in any 
school at small expense. 

Let us next examine the method of teachingthese 
practical exercises. The teacher, in the draughting- 
room, or at the work-bench, or anvil, or machine, 
with his class before him, performs the class exercise 
for the day, giving the reasons for each step; and il- 
lustrating carefully the manner of holding and of ap- 
plying the tool, and proceeding step by step, using a 
drawing or the blackboard when necessary, completes 
the task. The students then proceed to repeat the 
lesson, each in his own place with his working draw- 
ing before him; and the instructor passes from one 
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to another, correcting the student’s position, or his 
manner of holding or of applying the tool, and gives 
to each such additional information or helpas he may 
need. The day’s lesson over, the work is examined, 
commented on, and marks are given as in any other 
study. It is not necessary that any particular job be 
completed ; but it is to be marked as satisfactory if it 
has been well begun, and, so far as it is done, has 
been carefully and accurately done, and with reason- 
able speed. A new lesson will be given thenext day, 
somewhat in advance of the last, and in a similar 
manner. The object being, in each case, not the ac- 
complishment of any set task, such as the making of 
any article, but the education of the hand and the 
acquiring of skill in the use of tools. Opportunity 
will be given, however, for each student to make and 
to carry away specimens of his skill in handicraft ; 
and this same opportunity will be open for the back- 
ward to secure more practice, and thus to catch up, 
or rather keep up, with the class. The method is: 
Class instruction, with individual help. It combines 
a careful avoidance of discouragement of the less 
skilful, with ample encouragement to all, even those 
most skilful and ambitious. The lessons will be pro- 
gressive as to materials and processes, and will be 
given only in a systematically graded course. 

. When such a course of study is completed, what 
has been accomplished? Let me answer from two 
standpoints, the “ bread and butter” one, and the 
“general culture” one. No trade has been taught, 
but the rudiments of many trades have been ac- 
quired, and a generous general education has been 
secured at the same time. The number of hand 
tools is very small. They are; the axe, the saw, the 
plane, the hammer, the square, the chisel and the 
file, and their variations. Having learned to use 
these skilfully, any one ofascore of trades may be 
quickly acquired. “ The dexterity that comes from 
practice can be reached as quickly after one hundred 
and twenty hours of such instruction, as after two or 
more years spent as an apprentice, under the adverse 
circumstances of ordinary apprenticeship,” says a 
competent authority who is familiar with both sys- 
tems. More than this, another vexed question is 
most satisfactorily settled. With no interruption of 
his general education, the boy has found out what 
he is best fitted for, where his talent lies, and his 
prospects of success in his chosen occupation are 
vastly superior to those of the many boys who with- 
out previous knowledge enter into trades or employ- 
ments which prove uncongenial; or those who, 
through inability to decide what they shall do, lose 
80 many precious years in settling down. It is noto- 
rious that boys have the very vaguest ideas of what 
they desire to do as men. In such a school each dis- 
covers his peculiar bias. Some may develop no taste 
for tool-work of any kind; and, if so, they have 
wasted no time; their intellectual development has 
not been retarded; the best future for them is still 
before them, and they have but to step out in that 
direction. Others may wish to carry their studies 
beyond this school, and to enter some one of the 
great modern professions of engineering, or architec- 
ture, or become artists, chemists, or other specialists. 


Is not the world which lies before our manna 
training school graduate far wider than that into 
which the average graduate of the schools of the past 
has entered? And what has it done forthe girls? 
New avenues of employment are constantly opening 
for women in the professions and in business, They 
may become physicians, and why not architects, or 
even engineers? There are already many women 
assistants in architecture and in engineering, “Jp 
Paris many women are now studying architecture +” 
and, doubtless, many would prefer the more quiet life 
shorter hours and better pay of the draughting room 
to the many trials and annoyances of the school 
room. 

Much more might be said for the “ bread and 
butter” side of manual traning, but now let us look 
at it as a means of “general culture.” With strong 
views of my own I have yet thought it best to quote 
the words of others who have studied the question, 
Prof. Felix Adler, President of the Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture, speaking of his own admirable Working. 
man’s School says: “Let only the experiment of 
work and of art instruction in the school be success- 
fully demonstrated here, and it will be duplicated 
and reduplicated elsewhere, and the whole educa- 
tional system of the country may feel the beneficent 
effect, and may in time be lifted to a higher level.” 
“ What we aim at is to build upa higher and truer 
humanity in the generation that will succeed us.” 
“ If we seek to apply the better education to chil- 
dren of the poor, rather than of the rich, it is be- 
cause the poor need help most, and because educa- 
tion is the only radical means by which we can hope 
to lift the multitude of mankind above degradation 
and dependence.” “Not that education shall be 
m ade subservient to industrial success, but that the 
acquisition of industrial skill shall be a means for 
promoting the general education of the pupil; that 
the education of the hand shall be a means of more 
completely and more efficaciously educating the 
brain,” “ How does it come to pass that those two or- 
gans, the eye and the hand, which are the preferred 
messengers for carrying out the intentions of mind, 
sh ould receive so little discipline? ..... Who vill 
deny that the future physician, the experimenter in 
every department of science, and indeed every one 
to whom a deft handand keen powers of observation 
are important,will find such a preparatory discipline 
in early youth an inestimable advantage?” “ While 


‘the pupil is shaping the typical objects which the 


instructor proposes to him as a task, while he pores 
silently, persistently,and lovingly over these objects, 
reaching success by dint of gradual approximation, 
he is, at the same time, shaping his own character, 
and a tendency of mind is created from which will 
eventually result the loftiest and purest morality.” 
“But technical and art education in the schools 
ought to be advocated for educational reasons chiefly. 
They are as important for the children of the rich as 
of the poor ; for those who will eventually enter the 
professions and the higher walks of life generally, a8 
for those who will follow the humbler trade. This 
educational value must be keptin view. It is because 
hand and eye education are a new means of brain 
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education, that we are justified in recommending 
their inclusion in the curriculum of the schools.” 

Prof. C. W. Woodward, Director of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, quotes this:—“In indus- 
trial art we are continually stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the object, and the operations we are perform- 
ing and our perceptions are clear, positive, and ex- 
act. The concentrated attention, the close observa- 
tion, the ingenuity, invention, and judgment in use 
in art are far superior as mental discipline to any that 
literature can give.” Of his own school, he says: 
“The students are intellectually as active and vigo- 
rous as in any high school. Nay, more; I claim,and 
have had good opportunity to observe the facts, that 
even on the intellectual side the manual training boy 
hasa decided advantage. The habit of clear-head- 
edness, of precision in regard to the minor details of 
a subject, which is absolutely essential in the shop,— 
an exact and experimental knowledge of the full 
force of the words and symbols used,—stretches with 
its wholesome influence into the study of werds and 
structure of language. The doing of one thing well 
is the beginning of doing all things well.” Dr. Bel- 
fried, the Director of the Chicago School, says: “ My 
opinion is, that an hour, in the shop of a well-con- 
ducted manual training school, develops as much 
mental strength as an hour devoted to Virgil or Le- 
gendre.” 

If true culture means the full development of all 
the best powers of man; then surely this training, 
which adds to the recognized culture studies such 
others as, working in harmony with them, tend tode- 
velop hitherto neglected powers, should be welcomed 
and encouraged by all lovers of a liberal education. 

Our ideal school then will be expected, when, re- 
alized, to bring forth men with cultured minds and 
skilful hands, well prepared to practice those things 
which are to be done in the coming generation. 

But how can the beneficent effect of this training 
be felt in our smaller schools, and in Friends’ schools 
generally? Just asthe time seems most opportune 
for the organization of the school I have described, 
so too have circumstances conspired to aid in the in- 
troduction of this manual training into all our schools. 
The same forces which have brought about these 
conferences may readily produce the desired result 
in this way :— 

Begin by fitting up a wood-working shop for the 
pupils of one of these schools,say theCentral School, 
with accommodations for from twenty to twenty-four 
pupils. Make such a change in the daily or weekly 
programme by the occasional omission of other les- 
sons, or otherwise, as will keep this shop full and the 
skilled teacher at work in periods of one and a half 
or two hours each, throughout the usual school hours. 
Let each section of twenty or twenty-four pupils have 
at least one of these periods every week for a year. Out- 
side of the regular school hours let there be arranged 
a similar course with longer periods for teachers, 

and let such arrangements be made as will permit 
and enable them to come and to attend the course. 
The material used is inexpensive, and the tools sim- 
ple, and their care and use easily learned. Similar 


- Classes should be formed in free-hand and mechani- 


cal drawing. Before the year is over many teachers 
could begin similar instruction, in a smaller way, in 
their own schools, and thus gain the additional prac- 
tice desired, and the advantage always acquired by 
teaching a subject. Begin the second year by fitting 
up a shop for vise work in the metals. This will be 
somewhat more expensive. Promote the former pu- 
pils to this shop under the care of another skilled 
teacher, and enter a new class in the wood working 
course. Teachers’ classes can now be arranged for 


' in both kinds of work ; and the work will grow and 


expand in all the schools to a greater or less degree, 
according to the inclination and skill of the teachers. 

Individual teachers desiring to become proficient 
in such work will find excellent opportunities for in- 
struction in drawing and shop work in the night 
classes of the Spring Garden Institute, and in draw- 
ing in the Franklin Institute classes. Very much 
can be learned by occasional visits to the Spring Gar- 
den Institute, or to the public Manual Training 
School at Seventeenth and Wood streets, or to the 
splendid shops at Girard College. Following such 
visits a few lessons on particular points from some 
good carpenter, or other wood-working friend, will be 
of great advantage in the wood-working course ; and 
similar plans may be followed in other work. Shops 
ofall kinds and manufacturing establishments will 
possess a new interest as teaehers of just what you 
want to know. 

Teachers who become capable of introducing any 
of this work into their schools, will find many minor 
advantages init. The change of occupation is a rest 
in itself for both teacher and pupil. There will al- 
ways be found pupils who excel at such work, while 
they may be but indifferent scholars in other studies ; 
and this excellence may be used as a means of en- 
couragement in all their studies. In the schools many 
pieces of simple but valuable apparatus may be made 
and kept in repair ata trifling cost, A valuable paper 
on this part of the subject by Henry Cunynghame 
has been reprinted in this country in Van Nostrand’s 
Engineering Magazine, volume 33, page 134. Ex- 
perience has shown that where such work has been 
introduced, so much greater interest is felt by the 
pupils in all their studies that they will remain 
more years at school, a very gratifying result, and one 
full of promise for a higher education. 

As torecent literature of thesubject I can especially 
commend papers by Prof. Felix Adler in the Princeton 
Review, volume 11, page 143, and in the North Ameri- 
can Review, volume 136, page 290, also his second and 
third combined report as Director of the Working- 
man’s School, 109 West Fifty-fourth street, New York. 
This report is full of the details of such work, and is 
ay invaluable aid to those about to introduce these 
exercises and studies into their schools. Other 
papers are those by Prof.C. M. Woodward, especially 
one on Education, volume 5, page 641. The most re- 
cent paper is that by Charles H. Ham, in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, present volume, page 404. Many interesting re- 
ports touching this subject will be found in the 
Library of The Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends. 

ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, 
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IMPENDING QUESTIONS. 
NO habit of mind is more unfavorable to healthful 
growth, which comes of development, than that 
which is known as the pessimistic, or hopeless. 

It is well to recognize evil, that against it may be 
directed the arrows of true criticism ; and it is most 
needful that the spirit of reform should ever be kept 
awake. 

It is needful to encourage that which is right or 
well-intentioned. If we turn coldly away from our 
brethren who are laboring according to their ability 
to promote the cause of truth and righteousness, al- 
w ays with a certain sense of inadequacy—we are cer- 
tainly doing nothing to edify the church,and may 
be even tending to weaken that which is already 
builded. In our own religious Society we inherit a 
goodly edifice from our fathers, and it isa duty to 
make more excellent,if we may, what is now ours. 
Nothing which survives the wrecks of time can be 
without merit, neither is anything made by man of 
such infinite perfectness as never toneed any amend- 
ment to fit it for present uses. We then have two 
cares. One, that we hold fast that which is good 
with.solid firmness, and another that we let go that 
which no longer to us represents the highest truth. 

In a spirit of utter conservatism to decline to con- 
sider any change which our times call for, is not, 
surely, the course of wisdom ; but we should value 
that which has the venerable sanction of time and 
has been confirmed by the long experience of the 
faithful. 

On every member of our Church does some por- 
tion of responsibility rest. And when propositions 
of great moment come before our representative as- 
semblies for consideration we must invoke a prayer- 
ful deliberation and solemn weighing of reasons al- 
leged why the steady routine of long generations 








- ——— 
should be now departed from. An immovable op. 


ganization can hardly be considered a living church 
of the ever living Christ, composed of living mem- 
bers. 

Our principles and testimonies are not less noble 
and excellent than when two hundred years ago g» 
many of the earnest and pure hearted among the 
confessions of that day turned away from inflexible 
creeds of man’s contriving to seek the pure fountain 
of eternal wisdom, ever fresh, ever living, as it was 
found to be,—the continually renewed spiritual man. 
na—the true bread of life. 

We hope it will be manifested that the old zea) 
for truth,—for spiritual religion,—and for the true 
liberty that is the right of the sons of God, yet pre. 
vails among us. 


Tne Index and title-page for the last volume, (24 
month 14th, to 12th month 26th, inclusive, 1885), has 
been somewhat delayed, but has now been prepared, 
and is in the hands of the printers. We shallbe able, 
no doubt, to send it out with the papers, next week, 





MARRIAGES. 
HIBBERD—SMEDLEY.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 17th of Third month, under the care of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., Benjamin Hibberd, son of Eliza R, 
and the late Enos Hibberd, and Mary M., daughter of Thom- 
as G. and Elizabeth G. Smedley, all of Willistown town. 
ship, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
HOLLINGSWORTH.—At his residence, West Philadel- 
phia, Third month 2Ist, Reese J. Hollingsworth, in his 77th 
year;a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

LUKENS.—In Philadelphia, Third month 15th, 1886, 
Jonathan Lukens, formerly of Gwynedd, in his 86th year; 
a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

NOBLE.—On the morning of Third month 22d, 1886, 
at his residence, near Jenkintown, Pa., Samuel W. Noble, 
in the 68th year of his age; an elder of Abington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

ROWLAND.— Third month 15th, in Middletown town- 
ship, at the residence of Joseph Richardson, Ann Rowland, 
in her 78th year. 

YARNALL.—Third month 14th, in West Philadelphia, 
Rachel D., wife of Reuben Yarnall; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


FourTH MONTH 4TH. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
READ John 1; 1-8 [Revised Version]—Golden Text :—‘* The Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us.”"—John 1; 14. 
EXPLANATIONS. 
WE pass over a period of 400 years, during which 
time one nation after another had arisen into power. 
The Persian Empire, which was the controlling 
power at the date of our last lesson, yielded to the 
Grecian, which for a time dominated the world, and 
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then the supremacy passed to the Roman Empire 
and all the civilized nations became its tributaries. 
Atthe period of the present lesson peace reigned 
everywhere. The Temple at Rome dedicated to 
Janus, its two-faced deity, and always kept open 
when war prevailed, was closed for the first time in 
the history of the city. It was at this juncture that 
in the province of Judea, in the city of Bethlehem 
was born Jesus Christ—the prince of peace. 

The four gospels of the New Testament tell of the 
pirth,' early life, and subsequent history of Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel of John, from which the lesson 
of to-day is taken, like that of Mark, begins the life of 
Jesus at the time of his coming before his pople as a 
public teacher, while Matthew and Luke give the de- 
tails of his birth and parentage. But John’s Gospel 
does more than either of the others, for it discloses 
the knowledge of the Divine Word, which was inthe 
beginning, before any created thing had existence. 
John declares the supreme fact, “The Word became 
flesh,” and with this declaration he begins the history 
ofthe Divine life as it was manifested in the life of 
Jesus Christ, in whom its light beamed forth with a 
fulness that enabled him to impart to others of 
the fulness which he had received. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

1. The eternity of the Word or Power by which 
all created things have an existence. 2. That this 
Creative power is God. 3. That inand through this 
power is given the light or ability to perceive God, 
and this is the Divine life in men.—Gen. 2:7. 4. It 
was the fulness of this life in Jesus that made him 
the Anointed, the Christ, the beloved son of God. 

It is perhaps right to add the testimony of early 
Friends to this simple statement, profound indeed, as 
are all simple and fundamental truths that relate to 
the connection of the divine with the human, yet 
when considered with the same calm and deliberate 
inquiry that we bring to every other fundamental 
truth, it is hard to comprehend, only when, as John 
declares, “ the light shineth in the darkness,” in that 
condition of the soul, that “seeks darkness rather 
than light.” The divine nature in Jesus was uni- 
formly maintained by Friends, to be “God manifest 
in the flesh,” in accordance with the Scriptures. Man 
is an immortal soul joined to a mortal body, a 
,yhouse or tabernacle in which the soul sojourns for a 
while. Jesus spoke of the temple of his body. “He 
spoke.of himself as a man,” writes Janney, saying: 
“Now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you 
the truth, which I have heard from God.” John’s 
testimony in the 30th verse of the chapter now under 
consideration is tothe same effect, and Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, spoke of him as “a man approved 
of God.” [Acts,2;22.] And Paul, when he would 
convince his brethren that Jesus was their promised 
Messiah, wrote in this wise: “ He was in all points 
tempted, like as we are, yet withoutsin.” ‘“ Now,” 
writes a father in our Israel, “ if he was in all things 
made like unto his brethren, and in all points tempted 
likeas we are, yet without sin, it follows that he had 
the appetites, affections and desires of our animal and 

spiritual nature, which, if unrestrained, will lead to 


sin; but these propensities were all kept in their 
places, and governed by that divine power which 


dwelt in him,” as our lesson declares, “in the ful- 
ness. 


It was the Eternal Word, (Logos) that was in the 
beginning with God, and was God. The same holy 
and divine Word was manifested in Adam and Eve, 
while in a state of innocency, as their light and life. 
It was the indwelling of the Eternal Word that was 
God, as John declares, that constituted Jesus the 
Christ, the anointed, the Saviour of men. 

The distinction between the fulness of divine life 
which dwelt in Jesus, and the measure of grace im- 
parted to his disciples according to their several ca- 
pacities, or the services required of them,—that he is 
the head of the body, which body isthe church made 
up of living members,—was constantly kept in view 
by early Friends. Wm. Penn, in a farewell sermon 
preached in London just before his second voyage to 
America, used this language: “It concerneth us all 
to live in the exercise of that divine gift and grace 
and ability which our Lord Jesus Christ hath dis- 
tributed and communicated to every member of his 
body, that we may come to shine as stars in the 
firmament of glory. We should do good in our sev- 
eral places and stations, according to our different 
powers and capacities. And as every member is by 
the circulation of the blood made useful and benefi- 
cial in the natural body, so the divine life and blood 
of the Son of God circulates through his mystical 
body and reaches life to every living member 
Here is a free channel, here is an open passage for 
life, and quickening influences from Christ our glori- 
ous Head, in all his members. There isin Christ in 
whom the Godhead dwells bodily, a river whose 
streams make glad the City of God, a fountain to 
supply and refresh the whole generation of the 
righteous that desire to be found in him, not hay- 
ing their own righteousness but clothed with the 
robe of his righteousness which is the garment of 
salvation.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL.” 

DURING a brief sojourn in this charming place, and 
with these pleasant people, and under the hospitable 
roof of our friend Martha Schofield, I have thought 
that it might be of interest to some of the readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL to hear from one 
who had been an eye-witness of the noble Christian 
work to which the life of this dear friend is devoted. 

Here in her own home, surrounded by her family, 
and in the midst of her work is where her character 
is revealed. Her untiring devotion to a cause, the 
righteousness of which we all admit, but to most of 
us would be one of weary drudgery, is beyond praise. 
The school is in successful operation—having on its 
roll over three hundred pupils, who, under the care 
of an excellent corps of teachers are making very 
creditable progress in their studies, and whose de- 
portment in school and out compares favorably with 
any school I have ever visited. Young men and wo- 
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men have the opportunity to become skilled workers 
in various departments of labor, a thing, of all others, 
most needed in this country. Here white laborers 
are an exception ; we have scarcely seen one in our 
travels from the Potomac river to the St. Johns, every- 
thing is left to the ignorant, untrained, and, by na- 
ture, shiftless black man. Labor here is disreputa- 
ble, and where such is the case, no country or people 
can advance in wealth, morality or education. 

Here are broad acres untilled, vast swamps unre- 
claimed and almost boundless forests of oak and pine 
all needing the hands and brainsof men toturn them 
into avenues of wealth and future prosperity. No 
one can learn from books or from other sources the 
real needs of this country and these people; it must 
be seen to be fully understood. Education is the 
corner-stone, the foundation wall of the fabric we are 
trying to reconstruct on the ruins of generations of 
slavery, the poisonous and blighting effects of which 
are felt here to-day. 

This, and similar institutions, that have sprung up 
throughout the South, many of them in the face of 
great discouragements, are accomplishing a great deal 
in the way of civilizing and Christianizing a very 
large class of helpless and friendless human beings. 
We hope that sometime, somewhere, they will reap 
the golden harvest, of which this is but the seed time. 

They are at present crippled iu their endeavors to 
enlarge and extend their work, and even to carry it 
on successfully within the limits to which it is now 
confined, by want of sufficient funds, and, like that 
from Macedonia, the cry goes echoing up and down 
the great country,—‘ Come and help us!” It re- 


mains to be seen how generously the response will 
come. 


Saran M. Carver. 
Aiken, 8. C., Third mo. 17. 
REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BENEVOLENT SO- 
CIETY, BALTIMORE. 


FRIENDS’ Lombard Street Benevolent Society of 
Baltimore held its closing meeting, for the season, at 
the school building, Lombard street, on the evening of 
Third month 12th, 1886. Women Friends met in the 
afternoon at 2 o’clock for sewing, and were joined in 
the evening by the men in time forsupper, which was 
provided by donation and was thoroughly enjoyed 
by 225 persons. 

After tea, in the absence of the President, Mary 
L. Wood, the meeting was called to order by Mary 
H. Russell, the Vice-President. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read by the very efficient Secretary, 
Ella Sutton, who gave a satisfactory summary of the 
winter’s work. Jonathan K. Taylor followed with 
some pertinent remarks in which he spoke of the 
noble work, and the aid that might be extended if 
the sale of intoxicants could be suppressed. 

During the winter there was distributed through 
the Visiting Committee 356 garments, the Charity 
Organization of Baltimore aiding the committee in 
ascertaining the worthiness of the recipients. 

In taking a retrospect we find in the Twelfth 
month of 1840 Friends gathered at the house of John 
Needles, and there were the names of forty-one per- 





sons enrolled as members of an Association the ob. 
ject of which shall be to furnish clothing and other 
necessaries for the sick and helplesss poor. 

Yearafter year, as the minutes of the Societ 
show, their number aided by others who from time 
to time joined them, has the good work, handed from 
noble mothers to worthy daughters, progressed, 

We pause to ask did those who were then pregeng 
dream that for more than forty-five years their good 
work would be perpetuated by a generation then yp. 
born ? 

The first year 310 garments were distributed, 

The minutes of these early mestings are in the 
possession of Friends, with the lapse of a few years, to 
the present time. 

In 1881 the Society was incorporated under the 
title of Friends’ Lombard Street Benevolent Society, 

We cannot but rejoice that we have been per. 
mitted to carry on the good work originating with 
those whose memory we all revere, and whose foot- 
steps are worthy to be followed. R. 


Baltimore, Third month 15th, 1886. 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
MEETING OF BURLINGTON UNION. 


THE Burlington First-day School Union met at 
Friends’ meeting-house in Trenton, on Seventh-day 
morning, the 13th inst. The attendance was very 
good, and much interest manifested. 8S. Swain, F, 
Newlin, and other visitors were present. Written 
reports were read from the six schools comprising 
the union, and in consideration of so much unfavor- 
able weather the past quarter, we think, were gener- 
ally favorable. The morning session was taken up 
by reading the reports, essays on questions submitted 
by the business committee, and remarks by different 
ones. 

Trenton report receiving considerable attention 
we quote it as follows: “It is with pleasure that I 
can at this quarterly gathering continue to give you 
an encouraging report of our school; the average at- 
tendance has increased, and the interest unabated. 
During the past winter we organized a reading circle, 
composed principally of those who take an active part 
in our First-day school, except the very small chil- 
dren ; we meet at members’ houses, once in two weeks 
on Fourth-day evenings; they have become 80 at-, 
tractive that a large room is required to hold us. If 
something of the kind could be organized in every 
First-day school district throughout the quarter, I 
think good would come out of it, by making your 
selves better acquainted with each other, thus in- 
creasing the social feeling which is very important, 
having an invigorating effect upon the health and 
growth of the body. There being so little outwardly 
in our manner of worship to attract the young peo- 
ple, it is to be hoped that each one of us will do what 
we can to create a feeling or desire among them to 
come and sit with us, and although it may be a silent 
meeting, not an outward sound heard, yet there may 
be of that inward monitor, the stili small voice, speak- 
ing from the innermost depths of the soul, causing 
them to rejoice and say “ It has been good for me to 
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have been at meeting to-day, and I will be glad when 
First-day comes that Imay go again!” Now Friends, 
the decline in our Society which we have heard so 
much said about of late years can be checked, and 
the tide turned, if each one of us would take only 
palf the interest in building up the walls of our Zion, 
that we do in the management of our worldly af- 


"We quote here from Archdeacon Farrar. [This 
extract appeared in the editorial article in the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JourNAL of Third month 6th, and is 
therefore omitted here.—Ebs. ] 

The following extract from a private letter of a 
member of Trenton meeting, who was absent on ac- 
count of illness, was read by the clerk: “I think the 
prosperity of our Trenton school is both hopeful and 
encouraging, a credit to all who are engaged in it, 
and to my view has evidently strengthened our meet- 
ing. This being brought about by the younger part 
of our Society, and being a move onward to the line 
of true progress, will doubtless promote a growth in 
righteousness, peace and joy in the holy spirit; by 
thisI mean a growth in uprighteousness, truthful- 
ness, and higher aims in our daily life.” 

The morning session adjourned at 12 to 1.30 p. m. 
After partaking of a lunch prepared by Trenton 
school, and exchanging social greetings, the meeting 
reconvened at the hour adjourned to; the first exer- 
cises were readings and recitations from all the 
schools in the union, about three quarters of an hour 
being devoted to this part, and listened to with much 
interest by all; a part of our exercises which we feel 
is not only pleasing to those in attendance, but of 
much benefit to the scholars who thus have the con- 
fidence to stand before a large audience and declaim 
80 well. 

In Upper Springfield report, a fitting tribute was 
paid to our departed friend, Rachel H. Warren, who 
has been a willing worker for years, and has now 
gone from works to rewards. Two essays were read 
on the question, “In what way can we impress upon 
the minds of all, the great necessity of attainingto a 
higher plane in life?” also two on the question, 
“How shall we promote a healthy growth, and in- 
crease the attendance of our First-day schools?” Both 
of which were followed by remarks favorable there- 
to. 

We adjourned at 3.30 p. m., feeling we had spent 
the day profitably, and were much encouraged by the 
interest shown by many present. WwW. 
Trenton, N. J., 3d month 17th. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—On the evening of Third month 20th, Howard 
M. Jenkins read before the Swarthmore Circle of 
West Chester, Pa., his interesting lecture on “ George 
Fox and his Times.” The skilful-grouping together 
of prominent men and events of the age in which 
Fox figured, together with the pleasant description 
of old English places, formed a good background on 
which to paint the picture of this great leader and 
founder of the Society of Friends. As we listened, 
we could but query why, for so long atime, the So- 
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ciety had neg lected this attractive mode of bringin 
our great pioneers to the noticeofthe young? Not 
Fox alone, but Penn, Barclay, Naylor, Mary Dyer, 
Mary Austin, and others were briefly noticed, and 
allusion made to their sufferings for the freedom of 
religious worship we now enjoy. If more care had 
been taken to interest the young in the heroic lives 
ofsuch martyrs, instead of dwelling on nice shades 
of distinction regarding non-essential matters of be- 
lief; the great law of love would have been better 
observed, and Friends might now be a more united 
people ; the great point in George Fox’s faith being 
freedom of each soul to hold direct communication 
with the highest authority ; and therefore not behol- 
den to any man’s opinions. 

As the evening was stormy the attendance was 
not large, but those assembled felt very grateful for 
the opportunity of hearing the lecture so kindly 
given to the Circle. L. H. H. 


—The lecture on Sixth-day evening, the 19th, by 
Imazo Ota, upon “ Japan and the Japanese,” was one 
of unusual interest. The manners and customs of 
this people, so long secluded from the rest of the 
world, and who claim to stand second or third in gen- 
eral education and the arts of civilized life, were 
graphically and forcibly portrayed. 

—President Magill spoke on a college education 
at Purchase meeting-house, New York, on the even- 
ing of the 17th; and at Matinicock meeting-house, 
Locust Valley, L. I., on the 18th inst. Quite large 
audiences, mostly Friends, were assembled on both 
occasions. 

—The course of lectures on “The Science and Art 
of Teaching,” by Wm. A. Blair, of Johns Hopkins 
University, was opened on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, the 20th. This will bea very profitable and in- 
teresting course, especially for all intending to teach, 
and teachers and other friends of the college are in- 
vited to attend. The course will continue for nine 
weeks, the lectures being given from 9.45 to 10.45 a. 
m., followed by an hour of “ practice” for those pre- 
paring to teach. 

—Rachel N. Mather, of Philadelphia, attended 
the meeting on First-day morning, the 14th inst. 

—Frances Linton, A. M., of the class of ’76, took 
her degree of M. D., at the late commencement of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, and will 
enter at once on the practice of medicine, locating at 
34th and Spring Garden streets, West Philadelphia. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

PARTICIPATION OF FRIENDS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

[In the course of a recent private letter, a reader of this 
paper says :] 
Anp here permit me to ask a question which I would 
like to see answered in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, if agreeable to the editors. That is, why do so 
many Friends refrain from taking any active part in 
politics? When I was a boy there were a great many 
who did not even vote, my father among the number. 
I know what his reasons were, but do not know if 
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that was the general sentiment. I met with an Ortho- 
dox Friend a short time ago who in the course of 
conversation told me he knew of none who did not 
vote in their denomination. So the condition of 
things must have changed, or there is a difference be- 
tween the two branches. 

I notice in the report of a recent meeting at Ken- 
nett Square meeting, the following: “All just laws 
have their origin in the bosom of God. This being 
true we have no duty more sacred than the casting of 
a conscientious vote.” . While I am not willing to put 


it quite so broadly as this, I do believe it isa duty | 


which ought to be conscientiously exercised, as one 
of the effective ways in which the moral sentiment of 
the best citizens can make itself felt. The fore part 
of this last quotation I believe in most fully. And if 
it is true, why is it not the duty of everyone to take 
part in the affairs of Government? [f the laws are 
unjust, let the wise and the good take hold and help 
to correct them. Ifthe laws are just, who is better 
fitted than the just man to execute them? By 
what right can any one hold himself aloof from his 
part in the functions of government, where the 
power is vested in the people, and expect to enjoy the 
privileges which good government insures? Moses 
was a good man. 
people. Solomon, in his day, was a good man; but 
he too was the ruler ofthenation. And does any one 
believe that if the counsels ofsuch men as George 
Fox, William Penn, Elias Hicks, and a host of others 
that might be named, could have been heard in the 
legislative bodies of this nation, that the dark blot of 
slavery would have been permitted to soil her es- 
cutcheon for a hundred years; or that the cancer of 
rum would now beswallowing up sixty thousand vic- 
tims annually, and almost one thousand million dol- 
lars in the same time? Why it seems to me that 
these two facts alone point out the duty of right 
minded men so clearly that there can be no mistake. 


“ WHAT LACK WE YET?” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I am compelled to heartily subscribe to the ans- 
wer of “H. M. L. to the above inquiry from “S. P. 
Z.,” and that for the best of all reasons,—my own ex- 
perience, having myself trod that wine press, by the 
side of two brothers, the one older and the other 


younger than myself, all raised together by the same | 


father, whose sincere desire it was for us all to act re~ 
ligiously, and violate no righteous principle, as he 


was an acknowledged minister in the Society of | 


Friends. But all living then in nearly an isolated 
situation from any settled meetings or bodies of the 


Society, resulted that we all married contrary to the | 


order of Friends, but my two brothers to those who 
had a partial Friends’ education, while mine had no 


acquaintance with them whatever. But I, who loved | 
the organization of the Society, and wished to retain | 
a right membership amongst them, had no difficulty | 


in reconciling my religiously concerned Friends, and 
was received by them with open arms, whilst my 
brothers, who wished no such reconciliation, could not 
possibly effect such a one consistent with their con- 
sciences, and consequently would have been no ad- 
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| life. 


vantage had they have done so. And this T have 
found to be invariably the case, through a now}, 


C. O'Nnags. 
Padua, Il. 





THE LIBRARY. 

Hanp-Book or Enauisn Lirerature. By Francis , 
Underwood, A.M. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
THISis one more treatise for the use of high schools, 

as well as for private students and general read 
which will appear desirable tomany thoughtful reag. 
ers as a guide to a knowledge of leading authors ang 
their works. “The author, having been appointed 
to prepare a course of reading in English literature 
for the Latin school in Boston, was induced, after 
the adoption of the plan, to enlarge and perfect it, 
in order to supply an acknowledged want in popular 
education.” 

“Tt is not expected that this, or any compilation, 
no matter how full and expansive, will be sufficient 
for the thorough student. It is undoubtediy wise, ag 
a rule, to insist upon studying authors in their com. 
plete works; beyond question this is the only way to 
gain an adequate notion of an author’s power and of 


| his command of English: and no one knows go well 
But Moses was at the head of his | 


as the perplexed compiler, how hard it is to keep 
within the proper limits, to do any justice to the 
authors whose essays and poems he must mutilate, as 
mineralogists crack fossils or geodes for specimens.” 

He divides his great field into six sections—and 
thisassists the memory as to the succession of authors, 
A “ historical introduction ” gives an insight into the 
formation of the language—from Anglo-Saxon to 
Norman English—Anglo-Saxon being the language of 
the common people, and the Norman representing 
the conquerors—being diverse elements in the works 
of language-building. For four centuries at least 
there was one language for the nobleman and gentle- 


| man, and another for the common people. The cur- 


rents of thought and expression had come together, 
forced into the same channels, but like the waters of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, they refused tomin- 
gle,and their diverse sources appear far below the 
point ofunion. Inthe end there was a tacit compro 
mise. The facts of every day life, the names of the heay- 
enly bodies, the elements, the family relations, the 
house and home, domestic animals, crops, and tools of 
husbandry, the various modes of motion, simple arti- 
cles of food and raiment, were all known by Anglo- 
Saxon names. But terms that belong to government, 
to the privileges of high birth, to the usages of courts, 
to the dress and equipment of knights and dames, to 
tournaments, to letters and arts were all of Norman 
origin.” 

The Saxon English is represented both as to lan- 
guage, and, through the language, the habits and 
modes of thought of the people, by Chaucer. 

About 200 years later we have Spenser’s harmo- 
nies,—showing great progress from Chaucer's simple 
strains—to the melodious verse of courts and camps. 
The interesting view of the progress of the English 
people as this is indicated in their literature, is well 
shown by the judicious selection of choice specimens 


| from the various authors whose works make up the 
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lish literature, from Chaucer, whose life 
a 1400 A. D., to William Morris, who yet 
oh convenient manual of 608 pages makes the first 
yolume. Another of 637 pages is devoted to Ameri- 
can literature,which is much more fully treated. We 
begin with Benjamin Franklin, born 1709—and it 
doses with Abraham Lincoln’s Address at Gettys- 

. 1863. 

oe general character of the selections— 
the compiler selecting that which seems to have the 
greatest interest as well as that which may be taken 
to have the greatest literary merit. Such a con- 
densed, systematic work as this is eminently wel- 
come in many 4 household, especially where there 
are young people. We can heartily commend it as 
“g companion and guide for private students and for 
general readers,” 


THE TREE OF PEACE. 
THE elm under which William Penn held his treaty 
with the Indians was uprooted by a tempest at the 
time of the war of 1812, and an inkstand made from 
the wood, was sent to Roscoe, the English poet, who 
returned these beautiful lines. Gero. Oscoop. 


Kensington, N. H. 


From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hateful yell, 
And ’midst the storm that realms deplore, 

Penn’s honored tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, which ne’er again, 
Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic o’er the Atlantic main, 
Was sent, the gift of foe to foe. 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky, 
Though every branch be now decayed— 

And all its scattered leaves be dry ;— 


Yet ’midst the relic’s sacred space, 

A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel form of Peace, 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wondering eyes, again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend, 
And this, the gift of foe to foe, 
Become the gift of friend to friend! 


THE INNER VISION. 
BY EMILY J. BUGBEE. 


“Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.” 
MAKE clear mine inner vision, Lord, 
To see the beauties of thy word, 
The clust’ring jewels, bright and fair, 
That lie in hidden richness there, 


Put cloud and mist-wreath far away, 
And lead me to thy perfect day; 


Let the clear sun shine inward, far 
Beyond the gleam of moon or star. 


Mine outer vision thou hast taught 

To see the grandeur of thy thought 

In this fair world, which thou hast laid 
In mingled scenes of light and shade. 


My heart seems worshipful and true 
When skies above are bright and blue, 
When round me breathes the balmy air, 
And fair flowers blossom everywhere. 


And so when whirlwinds shake the world, 
And fearful thunderbolts are hurled, 

My soul with sense exultant springs 

Up toward the hidden Source of things. 


But there are times when sight grows dim, 
And upward swells no triumph hymn, 
When all is bare and common-place, 
Without the hidden inward grace. 


Then make, O Lord, the life within 
So free from obstacles of sin, 

That I may see thee passing by 
When clouds and darkness overlie. 


Help me to turn from outward things, 
To find the inward gushing springs; 
The elm shades ; and the wells of peace, 
Whose waters evermore increase. 


A wealth and beauty in thy word, 

And music, yet but faintly heard, 

All springing, dear Lord Christ, in thee, 
Whose only power can make me free. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ELVIRA A. DAVIS. 

“ Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” In 
accord with this divine command,and by the prompt- 
ings of love and affection, it becomes our duty, when 
a life has closed that seemed crowned with blessings 
of heaven, to preserve and cherish the memory of 
that life with a tender and loving care. Under these 
influences we are led to give this brief sketch of the 
life of our friend, Elvira A. Davis. She was born in 
Washington county, Ind., inthe year 1848, and was 
the second daughter of Newton D. and Ruth Macy, 
who were worthy and exemplary members of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting ‘of the Society of Friends. 
When Elvira was quite small, the home circle was 
broken by the death of her father; the double duty 
thus devolving upon the mother was in a great meas- 
ure lightened by the little girl, whose acute sense of 
right and wrong did not permit her to wander from 
the path of rectitude. And her joyous and happy 
nature was like a ray of sunshine, diffusing light, 
warmth and gladness, wherever she went. In the 
year 1855 her mother was united in marriage to Wm. 
Lewelling. This union gave to the little girl that 
strong father-love for which the soul of every child 
yearns, It also gave her wider opportunities for cul- 
tivating her mind, which she gratefully accepted and 
improved ; being apt and quick to learn, which com- 
bined with an affable and’ confiding disposition ren- 
dered her a favorite with teacher and student. 

There was one gift which this dear woman pos- 
sessed that is often met with in personsof like organ- 
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izations, but which no human wisdom has ever been 
able to explain, and that was the ability to discern 
the “‘shadows of coming events,” sometimes dimly, 
sometimes clearly, as they pass across the mental 
vision. This gift was manifest at an early age,and 
seemed to have attended her in a measure through 
life. Many incidents are remembered by her rela- 
tives and friends, but one will perhaps suffice. One 
of the duties required of her when quite small was to 
rock the cradle for her baby sister. One day while 
performing this duty and keeping very quiet for fear 
she might disturb its slumbers, she suddenly quit 
her place and stealing up to her mother, said in her 
soft, musical voice, “ mother, I think baby will not 
live long;” when questioned as to her singular pre- 
sentiment she seglied that something white with 
wings like pictures she had seen of angels, rose up 
from the cradle and flew away. This presentiment 
was verified in a short time by the death of this little 
sister. . In the year 1867 she was joined in marriage 
to Enoch Davis, an upright man and one of quiet 
unassuming ways. She was a devoted member of 
the Society of Friends, deeply attached to the princi- 
ples which they hold, and zealous for their main- 
tenance and support; yet her sympathies were not 
held in the narrow bounds of denomination and sect, 
she often went with her husbnnd, who worshipped 
with another Society, to his meetings, and seemed to 
enjoy them because they were pleasant to him. But 
it was from her quiet home, in the capacity of wife, 
friend and neighbor that her worth shone out with 
peculiar brightness. She had taken especial care 
to train herself in the varied household duties which 
rendered not only her own surroundings pleasant, but 
made her useful in instructing and helping others. 
Yet amid these duties she always found time to visit 
and care for the sick and afflicted, for she possessed 
that nameless gift with which some are endowed, 
which renders their touch and presence so soothing 
to the suffering. She had nochildren of her own, yet 
her mother love did not wither and become dwarfed, 
but reached out in tenderness to those who had been 
deprived of this precious boon. She had been af- 
flicted at times through life, and with scrofulous 
troubles, which culminated in a severe attack, in the 
winter of 1883, from which she partially rallied, but 
a relapse in the winter of ’84 confined her mostly to 
her room and bed, but her native serenity did not 
desert her, and even when she grew too feeble to help 
herself or to converse, there was yet a sweet and 
peaceful quietude around her, evidencing that she 
had made her calling and election sure, and was 
ready for a better and higher life. In this peaceful 
condition she quietly breathed her last the 18th of 
. Fifth month, 1885. Her remains were interred at 
Friends’ burying-ground at old Blue River, and many 
tender tributes were paid to her memory and her 
worth. E. T. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF CHILDREN. 
MANY are the theories propounded for the relief of 
the overburdened housekeeper,—ever more overbur- 
dened as the art of living becomes ever more com- 
plex. One of the most alluring of these theories is 
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Co-operative Housekeeping; promising relief from 
incessant care, and from the growing perplexit 
the servant problem. Amidst the discussions tan 
plan, its advantages and disadvantages, g certain 
form of co-operation seems to have been quite oy, 
looked, although it is within every one’s reach oa 
requires no elaborate preparation to make it effect 
ive,—the co-operation of children in their mother, 
work, Every mother knows how eager to “ help” ig 
the very little child; but few are the mothers who 
have not sighed, “Ah, well, by the time you are old 
enough to be of use you won’t be so anxious to help’? 
And in fact this prescience is but too sadly true, 

Now, in all sympathy with the overburdened 
mother, I would ask, is the fault not yours that your 
older children are of so little use? How did it come 
to pass that the loving, eager, helpful little child 80 
ready to bear burdens beyond its strength, and to 
undergo real hardship for the glad privilege of “help. 
ing mamma,” has become the indifferent, listless 
daughter, unlovingly resenting each imposition of 
household duty, deeming it almost an impertinence 
that she should be asxed to share her mother’s cares, 
an indignity that she should be supposed competent 
todoso? Must there not have been some fault in 
the training, when so radical a change takes place in 
so short a time? 

“But my daughter has so much to do,” sighs one 
overburdened mother. ‘“ What with school and prac. 
tising she never has a moment, and it would be cruel 
to call her early in the morning when she has been 
over her books all the evening before.” 

“And I am so busy,” moans another. “I really 
cannot bother with teaching my daughter to work, 
It is much easier to do it all myself, and itis hard 
enough at the best.” 

“She'll have enough to do when she is married, 
poor thing,” groansa third. “ Let her take hercom- 
fort while she may. Time enough for her to work 
when she can’t help herself.” 

Now all these excuses, even the second, are alike 
in this respect, that they assume domestic work to 
be an evil. You would call your daughter early to 
go on a pleasure excursion, though she had studied 
never so late. You would take infinite pains to teach 
her some art or accomplishment that you believed 
would add to her happiness ; you would grudge her 
no share in your occupations which you believed 
would make her happier. Both by precept and ex- 
ample you teach that there is no pleasure inthe work 
which is the business of your life. But your little 
child does not think so. Whether boy or girl, it sim- 
ply rejoices in helping you; it loves to be with you; 
it is glad to share your occupations. Your smile of 
approbation is a rich reward for toil ; the belief that 
it is of use makes drudgery delight. All this love, 
this chivalry, this cheerful self-abnegation—oh moth- 
er! do you realize what you are doing when you for 
bid such impulses as these their beautiful develop 
ment? Will you not perceive that, should you meet 
these lovely impulses half way, and, holding themin 
sacred honor, set yourself earnestly to train them to 
perfect efficiency, you would be doing the very no- 
blest and grandest work ever allotted to woman? 
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i oviding for the future lightening of 
i pea oo. ae making life a nobler, higher 
Se for your children; training souls madein God’s 
ie to take delight in that which delights Him,— 
ee rarvice of others. By making them competent 
to the easy performance of common duties, you are 
not only raising them above the petty trials and the 
exatious failures of the inexperienced housekeeper ; 
sal are training them in the highest virtues of 
which human nature is capable,—loyal recognition 
of past kindness, glad acceptance of obligation, chiv- 
alrous tenderness toward the weaknesses, careful ob- 
gervances of the necessities of those who are nearest 
this high point of view it might be argued 
that boys as well as girls should share in household 
training. And why not? Is not the very little boy 
as eager to be helpful as his little sister? Will your 
gon be less respectful to his mother when he has 
Jearned something of what her care of him has cost 
her? Willhe be less tender of her when he has 
come to know the weariness of some of her labors? 
Will he hold her in slighter esteem when experience 
has taught him how much of the sweetness and the 
brightness of home he owes to efforts of hers of which 
he would never have dreamed if he had not shared 
them? Will he be less manly when he has relieved 
her of a heavy burden, or spared her an hour of 
drudgery toil? There are many domestic services 
which can be most efficiently rendered by boys; not 
merely the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, 
but the sweeping of rooms, (and any one who has 
contrasted a boy’s first handling of the broom with 
girls’ initial attempts will have felt convinced that 
nature intended him, not her, to ke the sweeper), 
and even the more refined occupation of the care of 
house plants and the arranging of bouquets,—occu- 
pations in which many boys take genuine delight ; 
in fact, there is hardly a limit to the avocations which 
a cheerful, bright boy may share with his mother. 
Such housekeeping as this would be co-operative 
in the very truest and highest sense.—Good House- 


bi. 


A CHILDREN’S HOME. 

[A Friend sends us the following article, saying: “The 
two ladies named are well-known in Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity for their heroic, self-sacrificing work in behalf of 
the poor.’’] 

IT was night when we arrived at Dunreith, thirty- 
five miles east of Indianapolis. A conveyance was 
procured and we were soon on our way to Spiceland, 
a distance of three miles, to visit the Children’s Home 
there. Susan Fussell, the matron, and her sister Ada 
gave us a cordial welcome, and we were soon made 
to feel at home. We saw the children happy at play 
in their sitting room, and afterwards looked on them 
in their beds. Dressed in long white gowns, between 
clean sheets and kept warm by blankets and com- 
forts, one could scarcely think of them otherwise 
than as own dear children of thrifty, prosperous peo- 
ple. The commissioners of Henry county five years 
ago realized that a poor house is a fearfully bad place 
for dependerft children. They believed that, sub- 


jected to such sweet influences as prevail in a virtu- 
ous household, children may be molded into good 
menand good women. To accomplish this end they 
purchased seven acres of ground at Spiceland and 
erected thereon a plain but substantial brick dwell- 
ing. Susan Fussell, a lady well known for integrity 
of purpose and great kindness of heart, was placed 
in charge. Since the home was organized in 1880, 
about ninety children have been admitted. These 
all came from the poor house. Homes have been 
found for one half the number, one has died and 
twenty-nine remain, eight of whom are girls. All 
who are old enough attend the public schools, and 
for the wee ones there is a kindergarten. All chil- 
dren are required to attend church and Sunday school. 
There is no peculiarity of dress to distinguish them 
from older children, and good, wholesome food is 
provided for them. No special dietary is permitted, 
and “bean day” and “ soup day” are unknown. A 
large garden patch is attached to the Home, which is 
cultivated by the children. Small fruits are also 
raised sufficient to satisfy their needs. The cultiva- 
tion of flowers is made of great moment, and every 
year quantities of tuberose bulbs are sent to thisand 
other markets. Each child has a bed of flowers, to 
do with what he pleases, and from the beginning to 
the end of the season bouquets adorn the dining- 
room, placed by the children at their own sweet 
wills. We were much interested in the kindergarten 
department, in charge of Ada Fussell. Some very 
fine specimens of work were shown, which reflect 
credit on teacher as well as on pupils. This school 
for the little ones is in an adjoining building, owned 
by the matron and loaned for the purposes. One 
would suppose that birthdays had little significance 
in a home like this, but each one is remembered and 
made happy by some little token of remembrance. 
The older girls assist in housework and are taught to 
sew and knit. We could not help contrasting the 
happy lives of these children, neat and cleanly, sur- 
rounded by good influences, receiving the advantages 
of education and learning provident habits, with the 
children yet in our poor houses, neglected, idle and 
vicious, knowing nothing of the merry joyousness of 
childhood, existing only to swell the pauper ranks 
and become a burden to the taxpayer. The country 
provides the home, and pays thirty cents per day for 
each child’s maintenance. This covers the whole ex- 
pense. Other counties in the State have adopted 
this plan, and our own will not be slow to follow when 
our people realize that this is the most humanein its 


purpose, and the one best calculated to do permanent — 


good to our most helpless dependents.—“ J. H. G.,” in 
Indianapolis Journal. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The Friend says: At a special meeting of the In- 
dian Committee, called on account of the burning of 
the school buildings at Tunesasah, a sub-committee 
was appointed to prepare plans and obtain estimates 
of the cost of replacing those destroyed by fire. As 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is near at hand the whole 
subject will be submitted to it; but it is proposed to 
have the preliminary work in such a condition, that 
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if the Yearly Meeting approves, the buildings may 
be commenced without further delay; so'that the 
school may not be vacated longer than is needful— 
probably for one session. 


—We copy from The Friend part of its editorial ar- 
ticle of Third month 20th, as follows: 


Some weeks ago a friend in Philadelphia received a let- 
ter from one who had joined the society of Friends by con- 
vincement.: The letter enclosed a printed circular of the 
treasurer and trustees of the meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
belonging to the Binns body, which stated that funds had 
been subscribed to pay the expenses of a series of meetings, 
and “not send God’s faithful ministers away empty in 
purse.” The circular also made the following proposition, 
—“Shall we not likewise begin to arrange for a pastor for 
our little flock, one whois so situated as to sp2nd all his time 
looking to our church matters, and to be present to lead all 
our meetings? We can have the necessary funds to sup- 
port a single man for this work” etc. 

As the letter says, this circular was sent ‘ That thou 
might see to what extent some who take the name of 
Friends are departing from what the Fathers taught to be 
the truth.” 

There isa conflict of feeling in publishing such state- 
ments in our columns. On the one hand, there is the du- 
ty of bearing a continuous testimony in favor of the truth, 
as received and published to the world by the early mem- 
bers of our Society ; and the corresponding duty of bear- 
ing witness against such proposals as that of the trustees of 
the Columbus meeting, as being inconsistent with the fun- 
damental principles of our Society in regard to worship, 
ministry and the headship of Christ in his church. 

On the other hand, it is humiliating to be obliged to 
confess that any who claim our honored name have so far 
departed from our principles. And we are very sensible, 
too, of the stumbling effect which such evidences of weak- 
ness must have on some of those who are convinced of the 
truth of the doctrines we publish to the world; and who, 
in seeing such things, may not know how far they are ap- 
proved, or to what extent they represent the present po- 
sition of Friends. 


PERILS OF THE CITY BABY. 


THE question arises, What is it in cities that is so 
hostile to infant life ? , 

The subject is a complex one, and in its analysis 
we must consider the varying conditions surrounding 
the different classes. Distinctions of rank are as de- 
finitely marked among infants as among adults. 
There is none of the democracy which obtains in the 
country. We have the infant of aristocracy, the in- 
fant of the middle classes, the infant of the poor, the 
infant dependent upon charity. Each of these in- 
herits an environment peculiar to itself; its house, 
its nursery and sleeping-apartment, its nurses and 
attendants, who solve the problems ofits food and 
raiment. Take the matter of inheritance, not of 
money or lands, but of constitution. The extreme 
classes found in the city and not in the country, the 
very wealthy and the very poor, are likely to bestow 
on their offspring a latent tendency to disease. The 
ultra-fashionable mother, the self-indulgent father, 
hand down to their children overwrought nervous 
systems and weak physical powers, which result in 
early death, or more often a life of protracted feeble- 
ness. In the lowest classes the untoward effects upon 
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the children of poverty, intemperance, and moral ob. 
liquity are incalculable. 

The city infants belonging to the middle Clas 
often suffer because of the struggle of their parestea 
maintain a foothold in society, and to mount the 
steps in social life which will bring them distinetig 
It would be a long discussion to enter into all the 
questions of heredity which influence the fate of 
child. They are vital questions, however, which + 
quire the utmost delicacy in handling, but which are 
of transcending importance to the individual and to 
the race. Very little of the common sense which 
prevails in preserving and rearing choice stock exists 


in relation to the human animal. If by chance the 


infant is well-born—that is, has the germ ofa con- 
stitution which will unfold untainted by scrofula or 
epilepsy, or any other foul disease which will rob jt 
of a healthy mental and physical development as life 
unrolls before it—such inheritance is unequaled, Dr, 
Ireland has shown the effects of heredity as seen jn 
tracing through three hundred and fifty years the 
health history of the house of Spain. The children, 
though born to a kingdom and a crown, were cursed 
with an hereditary nervous taint which sometimes 
passed over a generation only to appear again in 
various forms and intensities as epilepsy, hypochon- 
dria, melancholia, mania, and imbecility, till at length 
it extinguished the direct royal line.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


GEORGE RAPP, founder of the sect of Harmonists, 
in Pennsylvania, was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, 
in 1770, and died at Economy, Pa., in 1847. Beliey- 
ing that he had a divine call, and. was charged with 
the restoration of the Christian religion to its original 
purity, he organized a community on the model of 
the primitive church, holding goods in common. A 
difficulty with the government in regard to worship 
impelled Rapp to transplant his community in 1803 
from Wurtemberg to the United States. They settled 
first in Butler county, Pa., where they founded the 
village of Harmony, and employed themselves in 
agriculture and manufactures. They acquired con- 
siderable wealth, and in 1815 removed to the Terri- 
tory of Indiana, where they purchased a tract of 
27,000 acres on the Wabash. The settlement of New 
Harmony here prospered even more than their for- 
mer establishment, but in 1824 they sold their prop- 
erty to Robert Owen and emigrated to Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania, where the town of Economy was laid 
out on the right bank of the Ohio, seventeen miles 


northwest of Pittsburgh. There was a secession of - 


about 200 members in 1832. It is an agricultural and 


manufacturing community. Members of both sexes . 


are admitted, but they do not marry. They profess 
Protestantism, observe strict morality, and pay much 
attention to education. Litigation has begun in Pitts- 
burgh over the estate of Rapp, involving some §$17,- 
000,000. 





That which ends in self is mortal: that alone which 
goes out of self into God lasts forever.—F. W. Robertson. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A bill providing for arbitration as a remedy for the 
differences between employers and employees has been in- 
troduced in the Virginia Legislature. 


_—The distress among the inhabitants along the western 
Jrish coast is said to be terrible. Gunboats have been 
placed at the service of the Relief Agent. 


—Dr. Roth has published some statistics of over-pres- 
sure in the German schools. According to these, 64 per 
cent. of the scholars “who should work up to graduation 
are much below the normal standard of health.” In Den- 
mark, where a still higher standard of education is in- 
sisted on, a Government investigation brings to light that 

29 per cent. of the boys, and 41 of the girls suffer from over- 
pressure. 

—An Episcopal newspaper, the Churchman laments that 
there has been such a relative decrease in the number of 
young men “studying for the ministry.” It thinks this is 
due to “ the spirit of mercantilism,’’ young men wanting to 
engage in pursuits by which they will get rich, and then it 
adds; ‘‘That there isto be a remedy for it is not to be 
doubted for a moment; but it must be the outcome of a 
genuine revival of religion in the heart of the laity, and the 
reestablishment of domestic piety. That even this is not 
far distant, there are encouraging signs and tokens; among 
which may be mentioned the eagerness with which the 
laity, at least, have welcomed the mission services which 
have recently been held in some of our cities. Moreover, 
the laity are beginning to manifest an unwonted willingness 
to engage in the church’s missionary work. Lay agency is 
being utilized as never before, and woman’s work has re- 
ceived a marvelous development.” 


—The largest barn in the world is probably that of the 
Union Cattle Company of Cheyenne, near Omaha. It cov- 
ers five acres, cost $125,000, and accommodates 3,750 head 
of cattle. 

—The British Government has expended $335,000 in ex- 
terminating the locusts on the Island of Cyprus. The ob- 
ject has been accomplished, and the expenditure has been 
several times repaid in value of the crops saved. 


An Irish candidate for Parliament, in a speech at Dub- 
lin, said that $15,000,000 had been spent in Ireland for 
drink in the last three years, in districts where laborers 
were starving and where, it was said, the tenants could 
not pay their rents. 


—On the 18th inst. an enormous gas vein was struck 
in Piqua, Ohio, at the depth of 400 feet. The roaring can 
be heard for squares, and the well is believed to equal the 
famous well of Findlay. 

—The Yale professors say that about May 15 Fabry’s 
comet will be only 15,000,000 miles from the earth, and on 
Jane 1 Barnard’s will be distant 35,000,000 miles. Both 
comets will appear in their greatest brilliancy about May 
1, and will be plainly visible to the naked eye. 


—The Superintendent of Foreign Mails, Post-office De- 
partment, is in receipt of a communication from Havana 
which states that the New York mails of the 9th by rail to 
Tampa, Fla., and thence by the steamer Mascotte to 
Havana, were received on the 12th, the exact time from 
New York to Havana being 72 hours, the quickest time on 
record. 

—Kin Kats, a graduate of the Normal School of Tokio, 
| has been chosen by the Japanese Government to receive 
; three years’ training at the Government’s expense at the 
Salem, (Mass.), Normal School, for the purpose of taking 
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supervisory, charge of the normal schools of Japan. She 
will be the first Japanese woman to be educated at the 
Government’s expense in America. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes takes a deep interest in 
the movement to protect birds from slaughter. “I am 
myself,” he says, “more than tolerant of the somewhat in- 
trusive intimacy of the English sparrow. No other birds 
outside of the barnyard let me come so near them—not 
even the pigeons. But still more am I indebted to the gulls 
and ducks, who during a large part of the year are daily 
visitors to the estuary of the Charles, on which I look from 
my library windows. ,I wish they could be protected by 
law, and if law cannot or will not do it, that public opin- 
ion would come between them and their murderers. Not 
less, certainly, do I feel the shame of the wanton destruc- 
tion of our singing birds to feed the demands of a barbaric 
vanity.” 

—Speaking of Louisa M. Alcott, the Boston correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune says that ‘‘she is a woman 
of power, but with little polish of style, who fought man- 
fully to get a hearing, which was granted her at last ; but 
she has only written one important book, ‘ Little Women,’ 
which touched the popular chord and coined her money 
and fame. To-day Miss Alcott supports her family com- 
fortably on what has resulted directly and indirectly from 
that singularly successful ‘ Little Women.’ .This winter 
Miss Alcott is living in a spacious, old-fashioned house in 
Louisburg Square. She goes but little into society, her en- 
ergies and time outside her literary work being devoted to 
her father, who is paralytic. No woman receives better 
prices for her stories than Miss Alcott. She is emphatical- 
ly a woman’s woman. She does not object to men, but they 
don’t interest her as women, for whom she has always been 
a warm champion. Miss Alcott is always well and taste- 
fully dressed, differing in that respect from many of her 
guild. She is tall, with a stoutly-knit frame, and her firm 
chin, keen, clear eye and decided mouth are typical of her 
strong character and indomitable will.” 


—The recent destruction of part of Ferdinand Schu- 
macher’s large oat-meal factories, at Akron,,Ohio, has brought 
out a good many statements about him and his way of doing 
business. He was born in Germany, came to this country 
very poor, and for a time was engaged in the sale of liquor. 
This, however he resolved not to continue, and began to 
grind oatmeal by hand and peddled it from a hand-cart. 
He is now astrong temperance man, and will not have an 
employé about him that drinks even beer. Most of his 
hundreds of workmen are Germans. He once brought a 
master workman from Germany ata big salary on a two 
years’ contract. The second day after he began work Schu- 
macher discovered that he drank beer. In two hours the 
man quit work and went back home with a check for 
$5,000. . 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN explosion of natural gas occurred on the 19th inst., 
at Murraysville, Westmoreland county, Pa., by which seven 
persons were injured, three of them fatally, and seven 
dwellings burned. The explosion was caused by a leak 
from a main connecting two gas wells. One of the wells 
caught fire, and at last accounts was sending a fount of 
flame 200 feet in the air. 


THe Secretary of the treasury has issued a call for ten 
millions of three per cent. bonds, the call maturing 5th 
month Ist. 

Ir is announced that James Russell Lowell and Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes are to spend the summer in Europe to- 
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gether. Dr. Holmes has not been in Europe since he studied 
medicine there over fifty-one years ago. 

TuE Blair Educational bill, passed by the U. S. Senate, 
is retained in the Committee of the House to which it was 
referred, the intention being to prevent its passage by de- 
lay. The committee, it is charged, was constituted with 
this view by the Speaker of the House. 

SENATOR LOGAN, in the U.S. Senate, on the 22d, sub- 
mitted a resolution, which was ordered to be printed and 
laid over, providing for open sessions for the consideration 
of Executive nominations hereafter. 

THE Senate committee on Public Baildings and Grounds 
has authorized a favorable report on Senator Morrill’s bill 
appropriating $300,000 for the erection of an extension to 
the White House. 

Tue strike of the railroad employees on the “ Gould 
system ” of roads is still not settled, though negotiations 
have been in progress, and efforts to aid them have been 
made by the Governors of Kansas and Missouri. There is 
also an extensive strike among the miners of bituminous 
coal in Western Pennsylvania; but the labor disturbances 
in other quarters are of minor importance, and in many 
cases an advance of wages has been granted without con- 
troversy. 

Tue Chinese of San Francisco, taking advantage of the 
low railroad rates, are coming East in large numbers. Two 
car loads of them left San Francisco on the 20th. 

A SERIOUS overflow has been caused by an ice gorge in 
the Missouri river, fifteen miles above Sioux City, Iowa. 
North and west of Elk Point, Dakota, as far as the eye can 
reach, only a vast sheet of water is to be seen. The farm- 
ers in the flooded district have driven their cattle to the 
ridges. 

A TORNADO passed north of Fort Wayne, Indiana, on 
the night of the 20th, doing great damage. In the village 
of Williamsport, two churches and all the barns were de- 
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molished, many houses were damaged, and cattle we! 
killed. : 
THE deaths in this city last week numbered 457, 
was 4 less than during the previous week, and 17 4 
than during the corresponding period last year, Among 
the principal causes were: Apoplexy, 9; bright’s q 
7; consumption of the lungs, 60; croup, 11 ; diphtheria, i 
scarlet fever, 10; typhoid fever, 15; inflammation of bron. 
chi, 19; inflammation of lungs, 63 ; inflammation of stom. 
ach and bowels, 10 ; old age, 21 ; paralysis, 14. 



























NOTICES. . 


*,* Circular meeting occurs at Unity and Waln street, 
Frankford, on First day, Fourth month 4th, at 3 P, 4M 








*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at Dag. 
by, Pa., on Seventh day, Fourth month 10th, 10 A.M, 4 
cordial invitation is extended. 

THoMAS B. Browy, 
CLARA B. MILuEr, 





*,* The next meeting of Salem First-day School Uniog 

will be held at Mickleton on Seventh day, Fourth mo, 10, 
RICHMAN COLES, Cl 

LUELLA Wapprincroy, | Clerks. 





*,.* A Temperance Conference, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held in Friendy 
Meeting-house, Quakertown, on First day afternoon, 4th 
month 4th, at 2 0’clock. A general invitation is extended, 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution ig 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friend 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GAsKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 





*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Moorestown, on Seventh-day, the 26th of Third month, 
commencing at 10 o’clock a.m. All interested are invited, 

MarrTuHA C. De Cou, } Clerks, 
ALICE RoBERTS, . 





CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 








WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BoTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru. 
New York Trrsvune, ($1.50.) $3.60 THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, (1.50). . ‘ ® 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.40 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). . . $6.25 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) : 5.25 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . ‘i = - 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... . ‘ . « 
Harprnr’s BAzAR, ($4.) . 7 6.00 THE STUDENT, ($1). ; : ‘ ° cs - seo 
Harper’s YounG Props, ($2.) 4.25 PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). ‘ s - 
Litret’s Lrvine AGE, ($8.) . 10.00 NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . > ‘ - 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.) . ’ é , i 5.00 St. NicHoxas, ($3). . ‘ ‘ ‘ é - 5 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.). 5 , 475 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5)... . 6% 
Curistian Unton, ($3.) : : 5.25 WipE AWAKE, ($3). - : ° ° a 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon, ($2.50.). . . . 4.%5 BaByHoop, ($1.50). o 7 + * 2 
Curcaco Inrer-Ockan, ($1.) . . . . 340 ArTHuR’s HomE MAGAZINE, ($2). + « «— ae 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . 7 . ~ 43 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vicx’s MaGazing, ($1.25). . . . . . 8&4 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50) Aw - « $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50), . . . 30 
el ——— 











*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub 


tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w’sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
Boner on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper wil! procure its 
trnsaction here. , 
For - Eee Ratan of any who may find it more con- 
tto pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
got a8 our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 








#,*Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
ap JouRNAL, should be addressed fo it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
iith and Race Streets, and correspundence for him should be 


addressed there. 


#,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 








*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 

himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
Journal should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





#,¢ Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 


Singlesubscription, . . . . . . . $221 


Club of 8, each, . ° ‘ ‘ - ° ‘ s 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . ° P . ‘ f ‘ . 1.7. 





*,¢ We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 





TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM” and “*HONEY.’’ 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


5382 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
try first incumbrances only. 


Hancock & LEvICcK, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 





JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
‘New York and Chicago Limited”’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ° i ‘ ‘ ° . *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 7 . ° - *11.50a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . . ° ° - 8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° ; : ° ° ° : - 10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West ° , ° ‘ ° é - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . . pf ° e . - 4,30 a.m, 
nee Express ° ° ° ° e ° : e 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ - $11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - 1120p.m. 
Kane Express . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
=. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ é .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ .00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . . . 15 p.m 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ a ‘ . 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . - $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YukExpress . . . . . 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.86, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Pheenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 110 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.80 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 a. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Béach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

oe except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
= 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
sore, 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
Pam 2.80, 3.30, 4.80, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 —_ For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 __) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

as a pn co = 
J 5 ‘orner Broad ai estnut Streets. 

TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. 


General Passenger Agent 
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'S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
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WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. roe Ww Sane. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHE j 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


___ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, DARD DIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TERES 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TAT NALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


CAPITAL $450,000. ovareaie $27, 


_ Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR4. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of Ip. 
surance Department, JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


ILKINSON & ALSOP. 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. 


Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by the Equitable Mortgage Co. 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., negotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list of 
mortgages now on hand. 


[JANDsoME GOLD WA LL PAPERS. 





25 CeENTs: UsuAL PRICE 50 CENTS. 





New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 


er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 








PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 
7 out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 


B. MILLER, ATToRNEY AT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 





IA 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationonlawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 


City or Country, (no objection to children), or as compan- 
ion to lady going abroad : references exchanged. For full partic- 
ulars call on or address, M. TULLIs, 331 Stevens St., Camden, N. J. 


ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. : 


CARPETINGS. 











UETTES, VERS Grade, - - - $1.65 
WILTON VELVET “ee $1.25 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, “eee 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Nira aie 2 « BD 
INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, mite Se La a, ae 


Tuomas C. LIPpPINcoTT, 1307 MARKET STREET. 
(Opp. Wanamaker’s, bel. Public Buildings.) 





Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes | 


| 
| 





Ss 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, ihe 





ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
_ ny 





eit BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSA YS FOR THE TIMES © 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EpITION. PRICE, 85cTs., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Oor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 




















